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The powers expressed their willingness to give
France and its King every aid and support in
restoring tranquillity. Many were to wish later
that that clause had been omitted. Among such
was to be Blucher.

On March I5th Frederick William answered
the letter in which Blucher had tendered his
resignation from the army:

I have not been able to grant your request to be
discharged [he wrote]. Inasmuch as Bonaparte's
appearance in France makes it possible, at least, that
he must once more be opposed by the allied armies I
should like to feel sure that, in such an eventual
struggle, I can rely on you as I did last year when I
placed the fate of the fatherland in your hands.

This was followed only two days later by the
formal bestowal of the supreme command over the
whole Prussian army upon Blucher, who was,
however, to remain in Berlin until further develop-
ments, while Gneisenau, who was once more
appointed to be his chief of staff, was despatched to
the Rhine to assemble and organise the forces that
were to take the field.

Gneisenau at this time was a disappointed man,
and his heart was full of bitterness; for he had
expected to be given a separate command. Hard-
enberg wrote to console him in terms tending to
show that Blucher had been chosen more because
of his popularity than from any expectation of
great achievements: